*    ACCESSION    *

her there, and regret at not seeing her oftener. He then
turned to the Duchess and made her a low bow, almost
immediately after which he said that "a most unwarrant-
able liberty had been taken with one of his palaces; that
he had just come from Kensington, where he found
apartments had been taken possession of not only with-
out his consent but contrary to his commands, and that
he neither understood nor would endure conduct so dis-
respectful to him.'' This was said loudly, publickly, and in
a tone of serious displeasure. It was, however, only the
muttering of the storm which was to break the next day.
Adolphus Fitzclarence went into his room on Sunday
morning and found him in a state of great excitement.
It was his birthday, and though the celebration was what
was called private, there were a hundred people at
dinner, either belonging to the Court or from the neigh-
bourhood. The Duchess of Kent sat on one side of the -
King and one of his sisters on the other, the Princess Vic-
toria opposite. Adolphus Fitzclarence sat two or three
from the Duchess, and heard every word of what passed.
After dinner, by the Queen's desire, "His Majesty's health
and long life to him" was given, and as soon as it was
drunk he made a very long speech, in the course of
which he poured forth the following extraordinary and
foudroyante tirade: "I trust in God that my life may be
spared for nine months longer, after which period, in
the event of my death, no regency would take place. I
should then have the satisfaction of leaving the royal
authority to the personal exercise of that young Lady
(pointing to the Princess), the heiress presumptive of
the Crown, and not in the hands of a person now near
me, who is surrounded by evil advisers and who is her-
self incompetent to act with propriety in the station in
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